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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Encouraged by the 'assurance of some of my friends, that this simple 
Treatise on the Agricultural Grasses has, to a considerable extent, answered 
the purpose for which it was intended, namely, as afifording a medium 
through which Practical Agriculturists and Amateurs might make them- 
selves acquainted with this important tribe of Plants, at a cheap rate and 
in an intelligible manner, without much trouble to themselves, besides 
ascertaining the kinds of grasses best suited for the different localities, and 
the proportionate quantities of seeds required per acre, I have been 
induced to undertake the preparation of a Second Edition on a rather more 
extensive scale. Previous to the publication of this work in 1843, there 
was no book containing preserved examples of Grasses, to which the 
Farmer or Amateur could refer for assistance, to ascertain the kinds 
which prevailed on his meadows; and works with good plates are 
always expensive, besides being difficult to understand, where the species 
resemble each other closely, as they often do. It is true, a limited number 
of copies of the folio edition of Sinclair's " Hortus Gramineus Wobur- 
nensis" were published, in which preserved specimens of some of the 
Grasses are contained ; but nothing had been done to render the subject 
popular by such means — ^the great amount of manual labour required 
operating seriously against effecting this to any considerable extent. That 
this important branch of rural economy is now exciting much attention is 
manifest, from the extensive sale of works lately published which treat 
on it, and the increased demand for grass seeds to our seedsmen. Since 
1843, two small Treatises on Irish Grasses have appeared, edited by 
Professor Murphy, of Queen's College, Cork, and one of very great 
importance both to the Botanist and Agriculturist, on the Grasses of 
Scotland, by Dr. Parnell. 

Ae public exhibition of so extensive a series of preserved native 
and foreign Grasses as are now contained in the Agricultural Museum 
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of the Royal Dublin Society, has been a great means of leading to more 
general and particular inquiry on this subject; and the culture of the 
best kinds having been lately extended in the Botanic Gardens, has 
enabled the Agriculturist to judge, better of their comparative merits. 

From more matured experience, I have been able to make con- 
siderable additions and alterations in the observations on the different 
kinds of Grasses, and also in the tables; besides^ having added a few 
more species. It has been considered that it would enable reporters 
on drainage operations to make their reports with more accuracy, if 
some of the plants which constantly prevail in situations saturated with 
moisture were added: I have therefore introduced a species of Sedge 
Grass, and a Rush which exemplify genera of plants, that, for the most 
part, clearly indicate ground so circumstanced. Finally, practical 
utility has been alone aimed at in the present instance. 

Qlasnkyik, April, 1850. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The importance of the grass tribe of plants to man and many of the inferior 
animals, along with the general distribution of the species over the surface 
of the globe, are circumstances familiar to those who have studied the subject. 
From the equator to the utmost limits of vegetation, approaching the poles 
of the earth, and from the sea-shore to the greatest altitude at which 
phoenoragamic plants grow on high mountains, through every variety of 
climate, grasses occur, supplying a large anu)imt of food to animals. Notwith- 
standing this, it is not a little remarkable how few among the great number 
of kinds known to botanists have hitherto been considered worthy of being 
cultivated singly, on account of their superior merits. 

About 2,000 species are said to have been already collected, which 
Dr. Lindley computes to bear a ratio, in proportion to all other phoenora- 
gamous plants known, of l-20th part. Of these 116 are indigenous to the 
British Isles, 96 to Scotland, and 82 to Ireland. 

Yet among all the British and Irish grasses not more than a dozen of 
kinds are calculated for being cidtivated singly, and to rank as first class; 
about the same number of second class are valuable for forming part of 
a mixture of good sorts ; and those of the third class are only ta be desired 
under peculiar circumstances. 

Ireland has long been proverbial for her green fields, and the luxuriant 
development of her pasture grasses, where, owing to a combination of 
climatic circumstances, the growth of grass can scarcely be said to cease 
during the whole year. In winter, the mean temperature is comparatively 
high, and in summer low, the latter chiefly owing to the quantity of vapour 
almost constantly floating in the atmosphere. This, though highly favoured 
by nature, the little which has been done by the hand of man to assist is 
manifest, in every county, through the length and breadth of the Island ; in 
most of which extensive tracts of meadow land occur, producing little else 
than Rushes and Carices, with some of the coarser grasses. That want of 
drainage prevents the nutritive kinds from growing is quite clear ; for even 
without the breaking up of land and sowing of good seeds, after drainage has 
been properly effected, it is surprising how soon the coarse herbage begins to 
disappear, and a better sward to take its place. A good example of this has 
lately been afforded in the Phoenix Park, to those who have watched the 
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progress of the drainage operations, where the Rushes and Carices gradually 
disappear as the ground becomes pervious, and their places seem to be supplied 
with white clover and daisies, which seldom grow on ground soured with stag- 
nant water; whilst on the other hand, the prevalence otjuncfis tdiginosa^juncua 
glaucusy c^esf pmiceay wid care^it recurva, is a certain iiidicatioa of a soil sur- 
charged with moisture resting on a subsoil in want of tapping. These, along 
with many more of our native plants, afford excellent data to judge from, 
both of the quality of the soil and its condition, if agriculturists would avail 
themselves of the hints nature thus affords them, which is too seldom the case 
at the present time.* The prominent position which agriculture now holds 
in the Queen*s Colleges, forming, as it does, a part of the curriculum of indus- 
trial education, will tend greatly to diffuse a sounder and more scientific 
knowledge of its various branches. We may, therefore, expect soon to find 
young farmers conversant with most of our indigenous grasses, and able to 
apply them to the situations they are best suited for. 

The introduction of Italian rye-grass of late years may be considered to 
have effected for the Agriculturist, in hay and green-fodder grass culture, 
what mangel wurzel has for bulbous and tap-rooted plants ; yet it is unfit 
for permanent pasture, or for any situation where the groimd is not in good 
heart and a little sheltered. A knowledge of the natural grasses is requisite 
before due advantage can be taken of the varied circumstances whidi con- 
stantly occur in the progress of agriculture. 



PRACTICAL ORSERVATIONS. 

The disputed question, whether grass seeds sown with or withovt n 
erop is piost advantageous, appears to be almost generally decided la 
&¥0ur ot the (brmer mode, by those best qualified by experience to form A 
just opinion on the subject. Professor Skilling, of Queen's CoU^ge, G^^way; 
who^ has had much praotiee i^ the growing of artificial gfMS dopa, advises 
the various kinds of ry&igrass to be sown with clover along with the spring 
eore^ or among wheat in the meatlMf ef AfMril and May, aA the rate of thrcck 
fourths ela bushel wHh ten pounds of clovet seed to the^ statote aeve of ^ 
peve^nial rye-grass, and a^ much as from two m/i a half to three buAeb 
ef the It2()ian rye-gFas% which does not inefine to tiUer so suwh aa the 
pefemriat 

Respeetii^ the best tine £» flowing gmes seeds, practice has proied 
tWsftOBtha of Marah and Septen^bep to be periods whoi & good bndid ig 
idtnost certain. If tlk« laMer be medemitetj^ mq/bK ft gresteF aiattbec off 
t6e<l3 out ofa grvea quantity w# wgetttleldiM akMgr ^li^iom^wha^jmy 
WaeseiMledfoi'bgptlte gfofimi kovhi^ amii)^ «lt ite Wfamm$m^eg9».^ 
keal iat Sep^onben Bat altke«gk thene ax^ ik^ i»p;i^ foitnwdik wmtfvt. 
f^ gMse 999^ seMtatt ftil te^ iwgetBte ib Iteteed i£ mimk 9k »o» limii 
eoMeptagf IfewKkee^ Be ee ib qj <nk JauMfjr;. 
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There is nothing more fatal to the success of grass seeds than over-deep 
covering, which can scarcely be avoided when the work is done with the 
common harrow. The best method is to nm over the ground with a brush 
harrow, and then roll with a weighty roller. On this subject the Messrs. 
Drummond, of Stirling, made some curious experiments lately, by covering 
the seeds of different kinds of grasses at various depths, from three inches to 
nothing ; the result was, a fine crop vegetated where barely covered, few 
^vegetated at a greater depth than om inch, and none at three; thus clearly 
proving the importance of light covering. 



BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

According to the artificial system of Linnaeus, most of the grasses belong 
to the third class, Triandba^ in consequence of there being three stamens, or 
male organs, in each flower, (which are figured with their filaments and 
anthers in the annexed plate,) and second order, Digtnia, from each flower 
having two pistils, or female organs, which are termed feathery stigmas in the 
plate. The sweet-scented vernal grass has, however, only two stamens in 
each flower, for which reason it is placed in the second class, Diandbia, 
whilst many of the foreign grasses jwoduce stamens in one flower and pistils 
in a separate, which renders it necessary to place them in the twenty-first 
dass, MoN(£CU. It will thus be seen that the grasses afford many examples 
for objecting to this system of classification. 

The natural system being now almost universally adopted by botanists, 
the grasses form one of the best marked groups to be foimd, and are placed 
into a natural order called GRAMiNEiB, among the Endooens ; the latter 
term signifying, that the youngest growth of the plant takes place fi^om the 
interior or centre, one of the principal characters depended on for separating 
this section of the vegetable kingdom firom the still larger section which 
increase in circumference by additional new matter being constantly made 
to the outside — Whence called Exog£ns, such as our common trees, &c. 

The former section is analogous to that called Monocotyledons, in 
some botanical works, and the latter to Dicx)tylei>ons, terms which signify 
plants sprouting with one seed-lea^ as all our grasses do, and those sprouting 
with two seed-leaves, such as turnips, &c. 

Most grasses fiower in loose bimches, which are called panicles (see 
example in plate) ; others produce the fiowers, with scarcely any footstalks, 
close to the axis, in which case the flowers are said to be in spikes. 
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KINDS AND QUANTITIES OF GEASS SEEDS, CLOYERS, AND VETCHES, 

REQUIEED, PER ACRE. 



L — ^FoR Altebmatb Husbamdrt. 



SEEDS. 



Irish AcBB. 



Ldght and Kediiim 
Soils. 



m 

i 



I 









HMTjSofli. 



m 

i 



1^ 



1, 



Statdtb ACRB. 



Lidit and Medium 
Soili. 



I 



I'" 

1^ 



9e 



Heavy SoiU. 



4 
H 

p 



1^ 



Gbissis, . 



GliOTSBS, 



Vktohbi, . 



Perennial Rje, . 
Italian Rye, 
Cocksfoot, . 
Meadov^ Foxtail, 
Meadow Fescue, 
^Timothy, . 

fRed, . 
White, 
Yellow, 
Perennial or Cow Qia«s, 

rThe Cnltirated kind, 
LThe Boshy one, . 

TOTAIS, 



Dm. 

12 
25 



Ibi. 
10 

10 
7 
3 



Iba. 

9 
7 
7 
4 
3 



lbs. 
15 

25 



12 



11 



Itn. 

10 

10 

6 

3 



10 
5 
5 



ibi. 

6 
5 
4 
3 
4 

5 
8 
4 
3 



ibi. 
9 

20 



11m. 

8 
8 



7 
5 
2i 



llw. 
7 

«i 
3 

2i 



4 
6 

2i 



Ibi. 
12 

20 



84 



lbs. 

8 
8 
5 
2i 

2i 

7i 

4 

4 



7 

5 

4 

•3 

3 

4 
6 
3 

241 



55 



62 



50 



67 



52 



51 



43 



41i 



39 



45^ 



41J 



40 



It is to be observed, that the quantities and kinds of Grasses recommended in Table I., and the 
three following Tables, hare been calculated for ground of medium quality, which has undergone 
drainage to some extent, and has been worked up to a good tilth. When this is not the case, 
but the tilth coarse and the ground sour for want of drainage, the quantities will require to be 
iBoreased. On the other hand, when proper drainage has been e£fected, with a corresponding 
degree of fineness of tilth, lesser quantities may be sufficient. The periods of the season at which 
the sowings are made ought also to be considered : if, for example, the seeds were sown bo late 
as October, larger quantities would be required, in consequence of the young plants being liable 
to perish during the winter, and the weak seeds not to vegetate. 

It is further to be observed, that when the ground is moderately dry and good, and the situa- 
tions not at too great elevations, experience has proved the great superiority of the Italian Bye- 
grass over all the other kinds with which we are hitherto acquainted, for being used when a grass 
crop of only one year is required. This species might therefore be advantageously sown alone, 
leaving out the Perennial, at the rate of from 2^ to 3 bushels per statute acre. . 
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n. — For Ps&kavbnt Pasturs. 


SEEDa 


Ibish ACBX. 


SmuitbAcrs. 


Light 8<nL 


MtdiomSoiL 


HekvySoil. 


Li^tSoil. 


MediomSoU. 


HeaTySoiL 


1 

cB 

■3 


4 


1 


1 

1 


1 

4 


1 


1 


1 


1 

cB 

1 


1 

1 


1 

cB 

1 


1 

cB 






lU 


lb. 


lbs. 


Ibi. 


lbs. 


Uw. 


Iba. 


Ik. 


ibi. 


lU. 


Ibt. 


ibi. 




Perennial Rye, . 


10 


12 


10 


10 


. 9 


12 


8 


94 


8 


8 


7 


H 




Italian Bje, 


5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


4 


44 


44 


44 


4 


44 




Meadow FoxtaU, 


5 


5 


5 


6 


5 


6 


4 


4 


4 


44 


4 


44 




Cocksfoot, .... 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


4 


4 


4 


44 


44 


54 




Sweet-Scented Vernal, 


2 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


14 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 




Hard Fescue, 


2 


H 


H 


14 


1 


1 


14 


2 


U 


li 


i 


1 




Creeping Fescue, 


- 


2 


H 


14 


1 


- 


- 


14 


H 


li 


f 


- 


OSASBBS, • • H 


Meadow Fescue, . 
Tall Fescue, 


2 


24 


2 


2 


2 
1 


3 

1 


14 


2 


1| 


H 


14 
i 


24 

i 




SmootH Stalked Meadow, . 


2 


2 


14 


14 


2 


3 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


24 




BougH Stalked Meadow, . 


- 


- 


2 


4 


- 


- 


- 




If 


3 


- 


- 




Timothy, .... 


- 


- 


14 


2 


5 


6 


- 


- 


H 


14 


4 


5 




Crested Bogstail, 


1 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


14 


- 


- 


- 


- 




TaUOat, . • . . 


- 


- 


2 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


If 


14 


1 


1 




Yellow Oat, 


- 


- 


_ 


— 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 




.Uprigbt Brome, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 




Red, 


n 


2 


14 


14 


2 


2 


li 


14 


li 


li 


14 


14 


Clovjsrs, . . J 


White, .... 


5 


8 


6 


8 


6 


8 


4 


6 


44 


6i 


4| 


6i 


Yellow, .... 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


24 


14 


14 


24 


14 


14 




Perennial, .... 


2 


5 


14 


4 


3 


6 


14 


4 


li 


3 


24 


4 




Bush Vetch, 

Totals, . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


m 


60 


54 


64 


57 


69 


39 


464 


434 


50i 


45 


64J 


The abov^ T 


able has been drawn up with a view of combining economy with a good selection 


of Seeds, guch 


as will insore a good pasture. Small quantities of a few other plants might be 


added, and woi 


lid be useful, among which are Lucerne, MiUfoil, and Bib-grass. 


In case of d 


ifficulty in procuring all the above sorts, the following will produce a good per- 


manent sward : 


— 




Perennial Bye, . • 


10 


14 


11 


15 


10 


15 


8 


11 


9 


12 


8 


12 




Meadow Foxtail, 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


10 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 




Cocksfoot^ .... 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


10 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 




Meadow Fescue, . 


4 


6 


4 


6 


6 


6 


3 


5 


3 


6 


5 


5 




Thnothy, .... 


4 


6 


4 


• 6 


6 


6 


3 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 




YeUowOat, . . . 


3 


4 


3 


. 4 


3 


4 


24 


3 


24 


3 


24 


3 




^Bough Stalked Meadow, . 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


24 


24 


24 


24 


H 


24 


- ' 


Bed, 


1 


U 


1 


14 


* 2 


' 2 


■ 1 


U 


1 


li 


1 


1 


Clotbrs, . • - 


White, . • • . 


6 


6 


6 


■ 6 


■ 6 


' 8 


•44 


44 


44 


44 


5 


6 




Yellow, • • • . 
Totals, . 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


n 


24 


24 


24 


1 


1 


50 


59i 


51 


.604 


,56 


.66 


39 


46| 


40 


47J 


44 


514 
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) 

i III.— Fob PBEM^ttHBffF Pabtomt fob Obnambntal Pabiii. 




SKKD.S. 


Ieish Acrb. 


Statittb Acbb. 1 

i 


LightML 


lkdiuaS<^ 


H«t7BoiL 


li^tSoiL 


Medina SoiL 


H«f78«iL 1 

< 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

* 






««. 


g" 


«. 


2 


«l 


1 


« 


g 


. 


g 


«l 


§ 






a 


j 


■3 


.J 


a 


j 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


t 




•^ 

^ 


J^: 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


1 


F 


^ 


^ 


1 




»>., 


rb%. 


Ibt, 


n«. 


lli. 


lU. 


iii. 


lU. 


Ibi. 


ll». 


IlM. 


i 

Ibi. ' 




Perennial Rjrey . 


15 


16 


16 


16 


14 


10 


12J 


12* 


12i 


12i 


11 


12ii 




Cpcksfoot, . ., . . 


3 


3 


3 


3 


6 


6 


2i 


2| 


H 


24 


4 


4 ; 




Hard Fescn^ 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4- 


-2{ 


3' 


3 


3 


2i 


3 




Meadow Fescue, 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


• 2i 


2i 


; 3 


3 


3 


3 




Creeping Feacue, 


2 


i 


2 


3 


- 


- 


[h 


3 


H 


H 


- 


- i 




Smooth Stal]ced Meadoiw^ . 


1. 


1 


1, 


1 


- 


- 


. 1., 


1 


1 


1 


- 


i 


QftASflRfl 


Rough Stalk;ed It^e^ow,^ . 


-^. 


' 1: 


3 


4 


3 


' 6, 


— 


1 


H 


3 


24 


4 


VlnABOBOf • « 


WoodMeadpw^ . 


- - 


- - 


- 


4 


li 


. 2 


^ ' "^^ 


-• 


- ' 


3 


14 


i|; 




Fine Bept, . . . 


1 


1 


- 


■. 


—. 


-.. 


. 1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- ■ 




Stoloniferoui? Bent, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2- 


1 


1 


1 


1 


14 


U! 




Timothy, .... 


- 


- 


n 


3 


4 


• 6 


• - 


- 


n 


2J 


3 


4 




Meadow Foxtail, 


n 


■ 2 


2 


3 


3 


6 


1 


H 


H 


24 


24 


4 ; 




Sweet-Scented Vernal, 


H 


H 


2 


1 


1 


• 1 


■ 1 


1. 


H 


1 


1 


1 




, Yellow Oat, . , . 


1 


H 


- 


- 


- 


- 


' 1 


H 


- 


- 


- 


- 




^Red, 


. - 


— . 


1 


2 


1 


1 


. - 


.- 


1 


14 


1 


I 


Ov)v«fia, . 


White, ... . , 
Yeltow, .... 


6 

2 


8 
2 


6* 
2 


8 
2 


6 
1 


8 
2 


■ 5 

• 14 


6 

H 


6 

u 


6 

14 


1 


. 6 

14! 




Perennial, . 

TOTAI^, . 


2 


4 


2 


3 


2 


3 


li 


3 


H 


H 


14 


24 j 


43 


63- 


61 


62 


604 


■63 


34i 


42 


40 


48| 


404 


494 


To ihjB abov 


, . , .... , , , 

e may be ad^declv 1' Ih* of eac^l^ of the following : Iftige Bij^d^oot Ttefoil, Oommon 


. Birdsfoot Trefo 


il, Bib-gra93, apdBpafc, Vetch, especially if.tjie ground be good'Alid beayy. 


The.foUowing wiD produce fL gqo^ permanent paature; — 

i 


i 


Perennial Rye, . 


16 


16 


15 


16 


15 


18 


12 


12 


12 


124 


12 


»! 




Meadow Foxtail, 


6' 

1 


6 


6 


" 6 


" 6 


9 


<*i 


*4 


,*i 


44 


44 


7 




Cocjpfqot . . 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


6 


[..H 


2i 


,,2* 


24 


3 


44; 


BiiB^ • , •• 


Meaflow ?esci)^ 


.; * 


4 


6 


6 


6 


' 6 


3 


3 


4i 


44 


44 


Hi 




HaudFeecu^, . 


: 3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2„ 


■ 2i 


,H 


/ Is 


14 


, 14 


.1*; 




Tinvthy^ . . . . 


.. 2 


.■ 2 


'. 2' 


2 


. 4 


. 6 


. H 


i U 


* 


14 


3 


4 




.Smaoihj^tal^ed IfMojWr • 


-. 2: 


;• 2; 


•: 2; 


. 2 


. 2 


. 2 


^'H 


.11 


"^H 


14 


14 


141 


i 

i 


f-White, ... . . 


6t 


8; 


. 6- 


8 


6 


8 


•H 


6 


*1 
1 


6 


H 


64 i 


TpI^ow,. .. • • . 


;2;- 


.'2. 

1 


, 2 


2 


.' 


• 2 

• 


; 4 


H 


1 1 


14 


14 


- ^* ^ 


\ 


TwkyBf ^ . « 


!43.,; 


46. 


44; 


.47 


," 


.58^ 


^ 


36 


34 


36 


37 


1 

46 
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Jnr.^-Axi Eodfe IaHtkb, MMmnm » n €c<im£T Mourn ; ym OMft^msy Td^Kd Pi^ibTti'hmii, 

^J2i» mn fbmt SitAM Wob^ 



I ^MiK— If ■•■ MTiiii Tf a-giTTiwr iirir 



SfeEDS. 



I&ISH ACBS. 



I 

•il* 






I 



Statute Acrb. 



5"^ 






J 



'I 



^ 

►» 



0BA881B, « 



Perennial Bye, 
Cookafoot, . 
Hard Fescne, 
Creeping Fesen^i, . 
Meadow Fescnew . 
Rough Stalked Meadow, 
Wo<S Meadow, . 
TaUOat, « 
Yellow Oat, 

Sweei-Soented Vernal, • 
Meadow Foxtail, . 
Wood Bent, 
Fine Bent, • 
Crested Dogstail, • 
iVliite Gtan, 
Wood Biome^ 
Tall Brome, 
Wood Millet, 



CL0TBB8, 



Wliite, 
Yellow, 
Perennial,- « 
, £arge Birdafoot Trefoil, 

Bush y cfteh {mem s^uOn)^ 



ToMMi 



Ibi. 

14 



ibt. 

12 

6 



Ibi. 
6 



1* 



1 

10 



2 



4 

3 
2 



3 

4 



7 
8 
4 



4 



Ibi. 
11 



1 
1 



1 



i* 



2t 



2k 



n 



ibt. 



n 



i 

it 

6 
3 



2* 



44i 



46i 



46 



35^ 



36 



35^ 



These calciilati<mB are made for lands of medium quality^ and it is to be observed, that light 
lands wiS not require quite so mtich seed, and heavy a htde more. A similar observation is to 
be made with fespect to the manner of iSiowiifg with or wit^ut a crop, at the time of laying 
down the lands; if with a crop, about four pounds less seed will do. 

The following kinds wiH answer the purpose almost equally well : — 



^rtrtTtTffn on tfiirn«rn« nrr — >^r-^ gfc»>.*»»«^ -n rrF-.T j^ , » ^ 



Gbassk, 



Omyvm,, 



; Perennial By^ 
Cockifoot, « 
Hard Feecnoy • ^^ 
longb Stalked Meadow^ 
Tellow Oat, 

9weet-Seented ¥emid, « 
Crested Bogstai^ . 
Wood Bromei ^ 

Wood Millet,, . , 

A^proitirVnlgaiH 
Wood Meadow, . ^ 
Meadbw Foxtail^ • / 

f Wliite, . . / 

I Yellow, ^ 



VHALt, 



16 



4 
6 



14 
10 

4 



10 



• 42 



» 



10 



4r 

4 

8 

Ay 



I _ 



[ 11 

8 



13i 

t -I 



38 



32^ 



- F 
8 



31i 



*4 



30 
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8 BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 


Y. — Foft Lands liablb to oooasiomal Inundations; for BBCfLAiMiNO of Bbbp Boos fob Pas- 


ture ; FOR SUCH Marsht Grounds as arb uni»r Water a considerable portion of 


THB Tear, and cannot well be Drained ; and for Salt Marshes. 




IrUH ACBS. 


StatutbAcbb. 







i 




jK 




4 




SEEDS. 


t 




1 


^ 


•1 




►* 


^ 




1 


t> 


1 




1 


1 




J- 


1 


1 


1 *^ 

M 


1 


1 


1 




Ibc 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Ibi. 


]b«. 


lbs. 




Perennial Rye, 


10 


8 


^ 


_ 


8 


6 


,. 


^^ 




Cocksfoot, 




. 


8 


- 


^ 


_ 


6 


,« 


_ 




CreepiDg Fescue, . 
Tall Fescue, . 




— 


- 


^ 


10 


. 


» 


^ 


8 






. 


. 


3 


_ 


^ 


_ 


2 


.^ 




Rough Stalked Meadow, 




4 


— 


4 


— 


3 


. 


3 


» 




Creeping Sea Meadow, 




- 


— 


~ 


5 


- 


» 


.. 


4 




Water Meadow, 




- 


~ 


8 


— 


-. 


« 


6 


- 




Floating Meadow, . 




4 


~ 


8 


— 


3 


— • 


6 


_ 




Tall Meadow, 




H 


- 


- 


- 


1 


— 


. 


— 


GbASSBS; • 


Reflex Meadow, 






- 


- 


5 


~ 


.. 


-. 


4 




Tall Oat, 




1 


.. 


.. 


^ 


1 


. 


. 


— 




, Sweet-Scented Vernal, 




H 


6 


.• 


- 


1 


4 


.. 


.. 




Meadow Foxtail, . 




H 


— 


- 


» 


1 


« 


. 


.. 




Jointed Foxtail, 




H 


— 


2 


— 


1 


_ 


^ 


. 




Stoloniferous Bent, 




3 


6 


6 


10 


2i 


4 


4 


8 




White, .... 




2 


8 


— 


. 


11 


6 




^ 




Timothy, 




4 


6 


— 


— 


3 


H 


— 


.. 




Reed Canary, 




2 


— 


4 


- 


n 




3 


~ 




Water Whorl Grass, 




- 


- 


2 


- 




~^. 


H 


- 




' Large Birdsfoot Trefoil, 




3 


3 


2 


_ 


H 


_ 


H 


_ 




Lucerne, 




— 


. 


. 


4 




«, 




3 


Cloyebs, 


White, . 




« 


3 


» 


4 


.. 


^ 


. 


3 




Yellow, 




— 


- 


— 


2 


— 




-. 


H 




Perennial, .... 


- 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


2 


Totals, . 


39 


48 


39 


43 


30 


35i 


29 


33i 


It may be here observed, that in the case of reclaiming of deep bog, when only one year's hay is 


intended, a mixture of Cocksfoot, Fibrous white grass, and Stoloniferous bent grass, should be 


sown in the proportions stated above; and if the ground be mixed with loam, about IJ lbs. of 


Timothy grass would be a good addition. If top-dressed with marly day, which is favourable to 


the growth of clover, a mixture of both red and white is recommended. 


The following kinds will, in general, be suitable, when the above cannot be readily procured: — 




' Perennial Rye, 


14 


8 






11 


6 








Stoloniferous Bent, 




5 


6 


— 


10 


4 


H 


-. 


8 




Sweet-Scented Vernal^ 




6 


- 


. - 


- 


5 




- 


- 




Rough Stalked Meadow, 




6 


- 


— 


- 


6 


. 


. 


. 




Floating Meadow, . 




- 


- 


. 6 


- 


- 


- • 


H 


.- 




White, . 




— 


8 


- 


— 


— 


6 




» 




Cocksfoot, . 




- 


15 


« 


— 


» 


12 


— 


.. 


Grabaeb, 


Tall Fescue, . 




- 


-7 


14 


— 


— 


- 


11 


.- 




Water Meadow, . 




- 


-: 


. 6 


— 


- 


- 


H 


— 




Reed Canary, 




- 


- 


. 6 


- 


- 


- 


4, 


.- 




Water Whorl Grass, 




— 


~ 


6 


^ 


-. 


— 


4.^ 


» 




Creeping Fescue, . 




— 


- 


— 


10 


- 


- 




8 




Reflex Meadow, . 




. "" f 


-. 


_ — 


. 10 


— 


• — * 


— 


8 




Jointed Foxtail, 






- 


— 


10 


- 


— 


.- 


8 




Timothy, . . . . 


8 


8 


- 


— 


6 


6 


- 


- 




Totals, . 

• 


• • 


.39 - 


4Q 


38 


40 


31 


34* 


29 


32 
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BRITISH AQMCULTTTRAL GRASSES. 9 


VL — ^FoB Heatht and Moort Lands, which havb been Reoladced, ytith a view to their 


Pboducino bettbb Pasturage, and for Sandt Gbound and Babbit Warrens.' 


SEEDS. 


Irish Acre. 


SmtutbAcul 


H 
^1 






|i 


. . 


Ita.' 


Ibi. 


ibi. 


lit. 




'Perennial Rye, 


10 


12 


8 


9 


• 


Hard Fescue, 










- 


2 


- 


H 




Greepbg Fescue, . 










6 


- 


H 


- 


* 


gmoo{ki-Stalked Meadow, 










3 


1 


2i 


i 




Fine Bent,. . ... 










* 3 


- 


H 


~ 


• 


Common Bent, • . - . 


* ' 










3 


- 


H 


Qbassbs, . ' . ■ 


Crested Hair, ' . * . 










• 2 


- 


H 


- 




Downy Hair, . 










3 


- 


2i 


- 




Cocksfoot, 










- 


6 


- 


*i 




White Grass, . . . , 










- 


• 4 


- 


3 


, 


SweetrScented Vernal,' . 










- 


6 


- 


H 


t 


Stoloniferous Bent, 










. - 


2 


- 


li 




^Meadow Foxtail, . . • . 










. _. 


2 


- 


H 


. cPirdsfoot Trefoil, . 










2 


3 


H 


H 




Millfoil, . . : 










. 1 


- 


1 


- 


Clovers, . . . 


Lncerlie, 

Slender, . . . 










4 
3 


^ 


3 

1 


^ 


• 


White, ... . , . 










6, 


4 


4 


3 


• 


Yellow, ...... 










4. 


. 2 


3 


H 


Totals, . ^ . . 


• 46* 


47 


35 


36} 


The following may be considered the best kinds for these localities, in case of there being 


much ^fficulty in getting the above sorts :•>- 


f ... 


For Sard Hnxtf and Warrens. * 




Foe Hbatht Moort Lands. 


8BED8.' 


Irisr 

AClLB. 


Statutk 
Acre. 
• • 




1 • • . 
Seeds, 


Ibisb 

ACM. 


SlAfOTB 
ACBB. 


Creeping Fescue, . . 
HaidFescne, • • . • 


lbs. 
20 

5 


'\u. ' 
15 

4 


Pe 

M 
Go 


« • . • 
rennial Bye, .... 

rrostisTulgaris, 

cksfoot, 


12 
6 
8 


lU. 

H 

6i 


Smooib-Stalked Mpadoif, , 


10 


8 


Sweet-Soented Tenial, . » 


10 


7 


Birdsfoot Trefoil, '. '. '. . 


10 


8 


White Cloyer, 

Tell<»w ditto, . . 


7 
3 


2} 




Totals, 


i5 


35 












1 


'OTIU, 


• 


46 


36i 
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BMTISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSBa 



Atbraob Priobs of Hat, Pasture Gsassbs and Clovbrs, &e. 

It has been considered the sunplest and most accurate method to calculate by weight, 
as measures Taiy in different localities. 



GaA88B8. 



Agrostis fltolonifera,, 
' Tulgarifl^ 

— caning • 

Aiia csespitosa^ 
AlopecuriB genicDlatns, 
^■^— — ■ pratensis, 
Ammophila anmdinaceay 
Anthozanthum odoratam, 
Arrhenatl^eriim ayenaceum, 
AvejiB, flavescens, 
Brachypodium sylyaticom, 
Brpmos giganteos, 
Cynosoris cristatus,. 
Dactylis glomerata, 
]Pestaca duriuscula, 

elatior, 

loliacea, . 

OYlDa, 

— rr praten^is, 

■' ^abra^ . 

Glyceria aquatica, 

fluitanSy . 

Hplcos laoatos, 

mollis, 

Loliom italicaiB, . 
r- perenne, • 

Milinm effasum, . 
Pfaalaris arundinacea^ 
Phlenm piatense, . 
Poa annua, . 

nemoralis, 

pratensis, 

--TT— trivialis, 



Manh Bent Grass, . • • • 
Common Fine Bent Grass, • 
Brown Moor Bent Grass, • 
Tnrfy Hair Gi^ass, • • . • 
Jointed F<oztail Grassy 
Meadow ]?oxtail Grass,- . - • 
Common or Sea Bent Grass, . . 
Sweet-Scented Vernal Grass, . ^ 
Tall Oat Gras9, '.','. 
Yellow Oat Gr^iss; • » . • 
Wood Brome Grass, . • . .• 
7?aU Wood B/ome Gran?, . 
Crested Dogstail Grass, • • • 
Cocksfoot Grass, ' • • . 
Hard Fescue Grass, . • . • . 
Tall Fescue .Grass, ••.... 
Spiked Rye Grass, .... 
Sheep's Fescue Grass, 
Meadow Fescue Grass, 
Creeping-Rooted Fescue Gr^ss, . 
Water Sweet Grass, . . 
^o^t Sweet Meadow Grass, 
White Grass jpr Yorkshire Fog, 
Creeping-Rooted White Grass, . 
Italian Rye Grass, ... 
Perennial Rye (Jrass, 
The Improved Varieties of Rye Grass, 
Wood Millet Grass, .... 
Reed Canary Grass, .... 

Timothy Gr^ss, . . • • • 
Annual Meadow Gnmp, • • • 
Wood Meadow Grass, ^ 
Creeping-Rooted Meadow Grass, • 
Rough-Stalked Meadow Grase^ • 



P«rlb. 
«. d. 
1 *0 

1 3 



1 

3 
1 



CliOTipiS, Ac, 



2 6 

1 6 

6 

2 6 

1 3 
1 
1 
8 
9 

10 

1 
9 
8 
9 



1 
1 





2 
2 

3 
1 
1 
1 



.Qover, Red, •••.^■••^•'^••.v 

Perennial or Oof Grass, . . ^* . • • ^ . • ^ 

White, , ^ 

— — Yellow, f*f»mmf.»»»*fO 

Lotus major, Great Birdsfoot Trefoil, •••....,• 2 
liuceme, ,. .•^•^^••^•••••l 

l^lantago lanoeolata, Rib Grass, • , . .0 

Millfoil or Yarrow, 2 

Cultivated Vetch, « ^ • • • 



3 


4 
6 
8 

2* 

3 





7 

6 

6 

0' 





The following may he oonsidered tiie ayerage ireighl; jn lbs,, per bnahel, of a fisw of 
fho prin^pal jGras^ See.ds ;-r- 



4.nihoxanthunr odoratum, 
Agrostis 8tolonifeia». ^ . 
Gynosuris cristatos, • 
Lolium perenne, 
Phleum pratensiOy 



u 

30 
23 
U 



DactyUs gloiaeiat% « 
AI(^9cnris pratensis, . 
Fartivsa piatenna,' ', 



. Hi 

. 5 

. 12 

. 16 
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BRITISH AGEIOULTUEAL GRASSES. 



AGROSTIS STOLONIFERA. 

8T0L0NIFER0US BENT GEA«S. 



A very general species on low lying lands, such as are usually termed 
" damp bottoms," especially where the soil happens to be retentive or boggy. 
It is not considered one of the best grasses for planting on good groimd, 
capable of producing the superior kinds in perfection, but for low lands, 
liable to occasional inundations, it is well adapted, or for reclaimed bog. 
This is the once famous Florin of the late Doctor Richardson, who tried it 
extensively through the northern coimties, both on inland situations and on 
the sea coast. 

The Fiorin is a late flowering grass, even with favoui-able weather, whilst 
in cold backward seasons it only flowers sparingly, if at all ; therefore 
good seed is not often produced in Ireland, and the method of propagating 
it by planting portions of the stems, has been very generally resorted to 
with success. The first three or four joints of the culms or stems lie flat 
on the surface of the damp soil, emitting roots in abundance, which if cut 
and strewed over the surface of the ground in damp weather, and afterwards 
partially covered by scattering moist earth over them, a sufficient quantity 
will root to produce a plentifiil crop.' The observations I have made on 
this grass in its natural state, and also under cultivation, do not warrant 
me to suggest either the planting of it from oflfeets or the sowing of seeds 
to much extent in Ireland ; though I do not consider its place so low in 
the scale of agricultural grasses as to term it a "vile weed," as it has 
recently been by a writer of considerable authority ; on the contrary, I 
have found it to constitute a very large proportion of the grasses of our 
richest natural pastures, in almost every county in Ireland, especially where 
the situations were inclined to damp. I have further observed it to be in 
general one of the first grasses to grow spontaneously on bog after the 
turf has been cut. It is eaten by all kinds of cattle, and is really valuable, 
as it grows naturally in this moist country, but not a grass whi^ requires 
to be artificially increased. 

There are several very distinct varieties of it, some of which have been 
raised to the rank of species by some authors, but now considered only 
different forms of the plant, caused by growing in situations differing in 
various degrees of moisture, shade, &c. ; yet I have found these varieties 
to retain their respective characters under cultivation during several years. 
The wood and marsh varieties, Agrostis nemordis and A. paltistrisy are the 
most distinct; the former occurs in moist woods, the latter in watery 
meadows. 
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BETrtSfl AGBICULTtJBAt (SEASSES. 



AGBOSTIS VULGARIS. 

€(»C1I0« FUTB BEST GRASS. 



A very common and useful grass in some of the situations where it grows 
naturally, such as elevated heathy moors, cold bleak sides of mountains, &c^ 
as well as mountain glens, where it constitutes one of the principal grasses 
cattle have to depend on when turned out to the hilla It is also a yery 
general grass on dry pastures ; and eren lawns in pleasure-grounds which 
are kept closely cut, are, in many instances through the county Dublin, 
chiefly composed of it. Late in autumn, when most other grasses have 
ceased to grow for the season, this species continues vigorous, and may 
be observed in moimtainous parts of the country, forming lively green 
patches on spots bare of heath, as well as by the sides of water rills. Among 
all our indigenous grasses this is the one which is most generally diffused 
in Ireland ; and, although considered inferior to most of our pasture kinds, 
and not even deserving of notice,, farther than being enumerated as a 
species by some writers on the sulgect, it may not be too much to state, 
that it supplies at least one-sixth part of the food which our pasture-fed 
cattle fatten on. 

There are two very distinct varieties : — the dwarf and awned, AyrosHs 
pumiUa and A. aristaia ; the former of which seldom attains a greater height 
than from three to five inches, when in full flower. The latter is a strong 
growing variety, and more resembles the A. stolonifera. 

Besides the two species, with their varieties, of which examples are here 
^ven, a third species, Agrastis caninOy Brown Bent Grass, is indigenous to 
Ireland. It is not so common as the others, but occurs occasionally on 
moist meadows. It may be generally distinguished from A. vidgarisy by its 
more slender appearance, but particularly by the florets having small awns 
attached to them, which protrude half their length beyond the summit of 
the scales of the flowers. It is not considered of more agricultural interest 
than to form a small portion of any mixture of grasses about to be sown on 
boggy land for permanent pasture. 

The variety pumHia varies from two to four inches in height, and gene- 
rally occurs on light sandy pastures, where its small tufted stems afford a 
scanty supply of food for sheep, goats, &c. 
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BBinSH AQBIGULTURAL QBASSES. 



AIRA CJESPITOSA- 



TVB9X HAIR GRASS^ 



One of the coarsest of our natural grasses, growing abundantly on damp 
boggy land, where it forms dense tufls^ called by the country people, ^' has- 
socks," which are both useful and safe to step on when crossing oyer deep 
bog- Although a beautiful grass, it is^ nearly worthless for agricultural pur- 
poses^ farther than being well calculated for covering hay and com ricks, 
cabins^ &c; It also affords good under-coVering for game, where if grows 
naturally, and might be useful to sow in boggy moist woods for that pur- 
pose. Wherever this grass is produced in quantity, it indicates a soil much 
in want of draining, as it luxuriates most where water stagnates about its 
roots. It is therefore of more importance to get rid of it than to produce 
h, a process which is best effected by drainage of the land, and afterwards 
by digging \^ the coarse hassocks in autumn when dry, which, if burnt then 
or in sp||ng, and the ashes scattered over the surface of the ground, some 
of the superior grasses, along with White Clover, will soon be found to 
spring up spontaneously to take its place. 



AIRA FLEXUOSA. 

8I0ZA0 HAIB 0RA9S. 



Of little importance as a meadow grass, but for mountainous pastures, 
where rocks and stony places prevail, this grass becomes more valuable, as 
it only grow& well in such places^ and will not thrive elsewhere. 

It is one of the few species which grow at a great elevation on the 
mountains^ where it affords a con^derable portion of the pasturage which 
sheep feed on. They appear to relish it, and eat it down in conunon with 
the Fescue grasses, which generally grow along with it. 
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18 BRITISH AaBIOULTUBAL OEASeiS. 



AIRA CARYOPHYLLEA. 



SILYEB HAIB ORAS». 



This beautiful little grass, though of minor consideration in an Agricul- 
tural point of view, occurs frequently on dry gravelly pastures, producing 
its foliage and flowering early in spring, before any of the superior grasses 
are much advanced. 



AIKA PRECOX. 

£ABLT HAUL 6BAS8. 



This small species closely resembles the last, and grows generally in 
company with it, on dry wall-tops and banks. As the specific name implies^ 
it is one of the earliest of all our grasses to flower. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



TRISETUM FLAVESCENS-LINDLEY. 
AVENA FLAVESCENS.-SMITH. 



TELLOW OAT GRASS. 



Generally ranked among the superior grasses. It grows naturally on 
rather light meadow-land, producing an average supply of both leaves and 
stems, which contain a good proportion of nutritive matter, and are much 
relished by cattle. It requires to be grown with other stronger growing 
kinds, in order to prevent its weak stems from lodging, which they are 
much inclined to do, so that in a mixture of good grass seeds for laying 
down permanent pastures, its merits entitle it to form a portion ; especially 
if intended for sheep walks, as they prefer it to most other kinds of grasses. 
It is also valuable to introduce in a mixture for sowing down lawns in 
pleasure-grounds. 




TRISETUM PUBESCENS.-LINDLEY. 
AVENA PUBESCENS.-SMITH. 



DOWNY OAT GRASS. 



This occurs generally on light ground or on dry sand hills near the sea- 
coast, and is only valuable for such places. 

The leaves, which are short and downy, are not ipuch relished by cattle, 
and the stems, when allowed to become old and hard, get very wiry. Its 
beautiful silvery panicle shows to advantage among other grasses early 
in June. 

In an Agricultural point of view, it is only fit for sowing as part of a 
mixture, on dry gravelly or sandy places, where, however, it produces a 
considerable supply of herbage early in the season. In sheltered situa- 
tions, the foliage is rather luxuriant by the middle of MarcL 
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ARRHENATHERUM AVENACEUM. 



TALL OAT.LIKE GRASS. 



A very general species on both dry and moderately moist meadows, 
where it may be at once recognised, by shooting out taller than any of our 
other meadow grasses. Its merits entitle it to rank among the superior 
species, inasmuch as it produces a large quantity of both leaves and culms, 
besides having the additional merit of shooting rapidly into after-grass. 
The stout culms assist other weaker growing kinds from lodging, in which 
respect it is valuable, and should form part of a mixture of grass-seeds for 
sowing on good land. 

A variety, J. bvlbomm (of some authors), grows on dry lands, and has 
knotty roots, known to the country people by the name oi pearl. 

Mr. Sinclair, in his experiments on the nutritive properties of grasses, 
found them increase, in this species, when grown on a heath soil, resting on 
a clay subsoil ; but in every case there was too large a proportion of bitter 
extractive and saline matters, to warrant its cultivation, excepting along 
with a considerable admixture of other kinds. 

Among the large collection of grasses in the Botanic Gardens, this is one 
of the earliest to produce its foliage plentifully By the middle of March, 
when most of the other kinds have scarcely commenced to grow, the grass 
on this species is sufficiently far advanced to afford a considerable supply 
of herbage — ^a circimistance which enhances its value, when early feeding 
for sheep is an object. It ought, however, to be observed, that as soon as 
the Fescue grasses shoot forth their foliage, these animals will invariably be 
found to incline most to feed on them, and reject the other kinds. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



AMMOPHILA ARUNDINACEA. 



SAirb REED OB BENT GBA88. 



Not of any value for cattle, though they will crop the very young leaves, 
when turned out on a sandy sea coast. 

It grows naturally on the sand hills and rabbit warrens near the sea 
shore, where its extensively creeping roots bind the shifting sand firmly 
together, for which purpose, combined with the sea lime grass, Elt/mus 
arenariuSy they are much used both in this and other coimtries, especially 
Holland. 

The culms are cut, and wrought into many useful purposes, such as foot- 
mats, coverings for stairs, &c., in the manufacture of which, many families 
residing along tlie coast, are employed most of the year. 

The value of these grasses for resisting the encroachments of the ocean, 
has been long recognised. During the reign of William III., the Scottish 
Parliament of that period passed an Act for their preservation on the sea 
coasts of that coimtry. This law, with further enactments, were rendered 
applicable to the English coasts in the reign of George II., when it was 
held penal for any individual (not even excepting the lord of the manor) 
to cut Bent, or to be in possession of any within eight miles of the coast. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



ANTHOXANTHUM ODORATUM. 



SWBRT-80EKTBD YEBNAL GRASS. • 



A very common species, growing well on almost every kind of soil, from 
the low marshy bog, to a considerable elevation on the mountains. 

On account of its earliness, and the great proportion of nutritive matter 
contained in the leaves and stems, its merits entitle it to form a portion of 
any mixture of grass seeds about to be sown on newly reclaimed bog, or 
moist meadow, where it attains great perfection. This is the species which 
is supposed to afford that agreeable smell peculiar to newly mown hay. It 
is considered one of the most common grasses throughout the whole of 
Europe, as well as in the most northern parts of North America. 



SESLERIA C(ERULEA. 



BLUB MOOR GRASS. 



This may be considered the most alpine grass among all our Irish species, 
with the exception of Poa alpina ; though, in this coimtry it descends to 
nearly sea level. At Portiunna, in the Marquess of Clanricarde's deer park, 
it forms the principal part of the pasturage in many places, growing to the 
edge of the waters of the Shannon ; whilst on Benbulben mountain, near 
Sligo, it occurs at a great elevation. It is not a common species in 
Ireland 
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ALOPECURUS PRATENSIS. 



MEADOW FOXTAIL. 



One of the best of all our natural grasses, for either pasture or meadow- 
land, resting on* ground which is not too wet. It occurs very generally 
through Ireland, and forms a considerable portion of all the best meadows, 
being one of the earliest to shoot into flower, as well as leaf^ consequently 
valuable for ewes during the lambing season. 

On good land, the quantity of herbage produced equals that of any 
other of the superior kinds, with the exception of Cocksfoot, for a hay 
crop, besides, it affords fine after-grass, and retains firm possession of the 
soil ; it is therefore well suited also for permanent pasture. 

For alternate cropping it is not so desirable, in consequence of not 
arriving at fiill perfection sooner than the third year aft;er sowing. Al- 
though the quantity of herbage produced is not so large as that of the 
Cocksfoot grass, it contains more nutritive matter. Mr. Sinclair considers, 
that an acre of ground, of medium quality, laid down with the Foxtail 
grass and white clover mixed, is sufiicient to support five couple of ewes 
and lambs. Sheep are very fond of it ; and luxuriating as it does, on the 
localities best adapted for their pasturage, it should form a large propor- 
tion of any mixture of grass seeds about to be sown on land intended 
principally for sheep walks, as well as for other purposes, particularly 
where permanent meadow is desired. 



ALOPECURUS GENICULATUS. 

JOINTED FOXTAIL. 



A small specie^ which grows in moist situations, generally occupying the 
furrows of ridges where water lodges during the winter. It is not worth 
cultivating where any of the good grasses will grow, but might be useful 
for sowing as part of a mixture on wet boggy land, or cold retentive clay. 
Cattle are rather fond of it, and during dry weather it affords them a 
grateful bit, when other herbage is much dried up. 
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30 BBITISH AQMOULTUEAL GRASSES, 






BRIZA MEDIA. 

QUAKING GRASS. 



A beautiful species, but of no great value for Agricultural purposes. 

It occurs on light dry soils, in considerable quantity, in many parts of 
the country, where the silvery spikelets of the panicles render it very 
attractive ; and in such situations, a mixture of it, with other kinds suited 
for similar localities, will be found useful. 

The stems seldom attain to a greater height than from twelve to four- 
teen inches; but on the wet banks along the sides of both the Royal and 
Grand Canals, it frequently grows two feet high; which indicates that a 
moist retentive soil is that on which it arrives at greatest perfection. This 
idea is, however, contrary to the opinions given by most writers on grasses, 
who consider the Quaking grass to grow best on very poor soil. The 
spikelets of the panicle are for the most part of a silvery grey colour ; but 
a pretty variety, with straw-coloured spikelets, is not uncommon near 
Dublin. 

On analyzing this grass, it has been foimd to contain most nutritive 
matter when the seed is nearly ripe. The weight of nutritive matter 
which is lost by taking the crop at the time of flowering, " exceeds one- 
seventh part of its value." 
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BRITISH A^KKftTLf TJftAL GRASSES. 



BROMUS MOLLIS. 



SOFT BBOME GRASS. 



A common grass on dry poor meadows and waste grounds, but an inferior 
species to many others, and not much to be recommended for good land. 
On dry sandy or gravelly soils it becomes more usefiil, producing a tolerable 
supply of both leaves and stems. 

Being only of one year's duration it arrives quickly at perfection, ripening 
seeds earlier than the other species which generally grow in company with 
it; consequently in most cases where cheap grass seeds are sown on land, a 
large proportion of the produce will be found to be this grass : these so 
called cheap mixtures being principally the sweepings of hay lofts, and com- 
posed of the most worthless grasses, along with pernicious weeds, which ripen 
their seeds before the superior grasses. 
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BROMUS ERECTUS. 



trPRIOHT BROME ORASS. 



A good grass, but not by any means of general occurrence through the 
country, though it grows in most of the good meadows on the North side of 
Dublin, where it shows conspicuously among the other species on account 
of ^ts tall upright stems, which, as Mr. WnrrE long ago observed, are very 
useful mixed with other grasses, which they prevent from lodging. It fur- 
nishes well with leaves at bottom, and should always form a portion of any 
mixture about to be sown on good ground. It has the additional merit of 
shooting into leaf early in spring. 
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Bbomus Mollis— Son Bbokb Obass. 



Bbojcus Ereotus— Upeight Bromi Orassi. 
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BRITISH AaBICULTVBAL ORASSB& 



BUCETUM GIGANTEUM.-PARNELL. 
BROMUS GIGANTEUS.-SMITH 



TALL BROME GRASS. 



A tall growing species, which only occurs in woods and shady places, 
and is there of some consideration, being one of the few grasses which will 
grow under the shade of trees, where it affords cover for game, and is also 
eaten by cattle. It is not suitable for meadow or pasture, and therefore a 
misnomer to call it an Agricultural grass. But the species which will grow 
under the dense shade of trees being of much importance for such localities, 
a knowledge of them is also necessary, to those who desire to take advan- 
tage of the resources which nature has supplied for assisting to improve 
every part of an estate. The ripe seeds of the Tall Brome Grass afford 
food to different kinds of birds, though the leaves, which are produced in 
abundance, do not contain much nutritive matter for cattle. 
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BRITISH AaBICULTURAL GRASSES. 



BROMUS STEHILIS. 



BABfiEN BBOME 6BAS8« 



A species of little importance to the Agriculturist- It generally occurs 
on hedge banks and sides of woods, throwing up a considerable quantity of 
soft green foliage early in the year, when it is eaten by cattle, which reftise 
it as soon as other grasses are to be had. The nutritive powers of this 
grass are contained chiefly in the culms and leaves, which form a compara- 
tively small portion with the large flowering panicles. Like the Wall 
Barley Grass, the long sharp awns, which are produced on the scales of the 
flowers, prevent cattle from eating it after they become hard, as the seeds 
approach to ripeness. 




BRACHYPODIUM SYLVATICUM. 



WOOD BBOXE GBASS. 



The prevailing grass in dry shady woods and on ditch banks, along the 
borders of plantations, &c., where in such places it is only useful. Cattle 
dislike it on account of its coarse harsh nature ; but along with the Tall 
Brome, and a few other kinds, it is very good for affording cover where 
other grasses will not grow. 
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BKITISH AGMCULTUBAL GRASSES. 



CYNOSURIS CRISTATUS. 



CRESTED DOOSTAIL GRASS, OR TRANEEN. 



A fine sheep grass for dry pastures or for forming lawns. This valuable 
species constitutes a large portion of most of the best sheep walks in this 
country, particularly those resting on limestone or basalt. The leaves are 
produced in close tufts near the ground, shoot very quickly after being 
cropped, and are much liked by cattle. The roots strike deeply into the 
earth, and enable the plant to resist the effects of drought longer than 
most other species. The culms are frequently left untouched by cattle, 
and appear dry and withered on sheep walks in autumn, which is not sup- 
posed to result from any dislike they have to them, but rather on account 
of there being an abundant supply of young leaves at the time the stems 
are produced, which are more relished. They are, however, very trouble- 
some to the eyes of sheep, which they irritate so much as to make fiie 
animals uneasy while feeding. The Crested Dogstail is therefore not so 
desirable a species for sheep walks as the Hard Fescue, which generally 
grows along with it ; but among any mixture of grass seeds, to be sown on 
land intended for permanent pasture of any description, the "Traneen" 
should be included to a considerable extent, especially if the situations be 
dry and rather elevated : for lawns in pleasure-grounds, it might form fully 
one-third part of the quantity. 



CATABEOSA AQUATICA. 



WATER WHORL GRASS. 



A species of general occurrence in moist watery situations, where it fre- 
quently constitutes a considerable portion of the best herbage. 

It is much relished by cattle, which eat it greedily down to the water's 
edge. It is also useful for low watery meadows, that are not easily drained, 
and liable to be under water a considerable portion of the year. Ducks 
and other aquatic fowl feed on the seeds, which renders it of considerable 
importance to grow near their haunts. 
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BBITISH AGEICULTURAL GRASSES. 



BACTYLIS GLOMERATA., 



COCKSFOOT 0BAS8. 



An excellent species, affording the largest quantity of herbage of all our 
natural grasses, and suitable for most kinds of soils, which are not too wet. 
It grows in the greatest profusion naturally, on rather dry calcareous land, 
but answers for sowing on peaty ground also. It shoots quicker after 
being cut or cropped than any of the other British species, and is relished 
by cattle while in a young state ; but when allowed to stand too long, 
it becomes hard, and loses much of its nutritive matter. It would there- 
fore be advisable, when growing it for a hay crop, to have it cut before the 
flowers ripen into seeds, at which time the juices are in the greatest per- 
fection. This valuable species should form a considerable portion of any 
mixture of grass seeds for moderately good land. 

It is also hi^y commended by persons of much experience, as being 
one of the best to sow on newly reclaimed bog, which is not too wet. Mr. 
Sinclair, however, found by his experiments, that' although the produce was 
greater of this species when cultivated on a peaty soil, the grass was of 
inferior quality, and did not contain so much nutritive matter, as when 
grown on a sandy loam. 

In the ^' Quarterly Journal of Agriculture" it is stated, that the Cocksfoot 
Grass has been known to yield the astonishing weight of seventy-three tons 
per acre, at three consecutive cuttings, combined in one season. I^ how- 
ever, it be allowed to remain uncut until the seeds begin to ripen, the 
herbage loses much of its nutritive substances ; it is therefore one of the 
grasses which ought to be cut before it becomes ip full flower, when grown 
for a hay crop^ 
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BRITISH AGRICULTUKAL GRASSES. 



FESTUCA PRATENSIS. 



KEADOW FESCUE GRASS. 



This is perhaps the best meadow and pasture grass we have, possessing, 
as it does, most of the good properties in large proportion. 

It is not of common occurrence, excepting on rich meadows, where it 
frequently forms a large portion of the produce. The culms are of rather 
firm texture, but contain a sufficient quantity of succulency to cause it to 
be relished by all kinds of cattle, particularly horses. It is not so well 
calciilated for being grown alone ; but in combination with other grasses it is 
very valuable, and might always form a considerable part of any mixture of 
seeds for good lands, especially where permanent pasture is intended. If 
due observation be exercised, it will be found that sheep incline most to the 
Fescue grasses, when they can get them as readily as they can other kinds. 

The Meadow Fescue should be cut when in flower, as the nutritive matter 
in the herbage decreases very considerably as the seeds ripen. Sinclair 
states the relative value to be as three to one in favour of cutting when in 
flower, to letting it remain until the seeds ripen. y!<^s. 




FESTUCA DURIUSCULA. 



BARD FESCUE GRASS. 



For sheep walks this is one of the best of all our indigenous grasses, and 
much more common than the preceding, from which it is easily distinguished 
by the awns on the outer glumes of the corolla. It occurs in greatest 
abundance naturally on dry or sandy soil, where it produces an abundant 
supply of foliage, which is much relished by all kinds of cattle, particularly 
sheep. It is also useful for being sown on ornamental lawns, on pleasure- 
grounds, where its fine leaves and perennial roots form a desirable portion 
of close turf. It should therefore constitute one-third of any mixture for 
that purpose. Like the preceding species, its nutritive powers are greatest 
when in bloom, and decrease as the seeds ripen. Being one of the most 
general of all our native grasses, growing on every kind of soil and situation, 
jfrom the sea level to the tops of the highest mountains in Ireland, several 
distinct forms or varieties of it occur^ which are influenced chiefly by soil, 
altitude, and aspect. 
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FESTUCA RUBRA- 

CREEPnrO FESCUE GRASS. 



Grows on dry banks and other places along the sea-coast, where it is of 
greater value than elsewhere, though it will grow well on inland situations 
also. It is an excellent species for such places as are liable to be occasion- 
ally inundated by the sea, where its creeping roots enable it to keep hold of 
the soil. Cattle will frequently leave good pasture and repair to salt 
marshes where the Creeping Fescue grows, to feed on it, which may pro- 
bably arise more from the saline taste left on the herbage, than from any 
particular quality in the grass. 

When once established, this species will retain possession of the soil for 
many years, which renders it the more suitable for a lawn grass on pleasure- 
grounds, besides the fineness of the foliage. It is doubted by some botanists 
whether this grass be not a mere variety of the Hard Fescue, distinguished 
chiefly by its more extensively creeping roots ; this distinction, however, 
continues in cultivation, as so does the reddish brown colour of the ciilms 
near the roots, though far removed from the influence of the sea. 



FESTUCA OVINA- 

SHEEP'S FESCUE GRASS. 



One of the smallest of our perennial species, and only valuable for sheep 
walks at considerable altitudes, where its hardy nature enables it to grow and 
produce herbage when most other species are dormant. It is particularly^ 
relished by sheep ; but is not so productive, or even so nutritive as the 
Hard Fescue, which should always be sown in preference, when the situar- 
tions are suitable for both. A curious variety, the Festuca Vivapara of some 
autliors, occurs in elevated situations, which will not produce seeds even 
when brought to low warm localities, but continues to produce young plants 
on the panicles where the flowers ought to be. 
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BUCETUM ELATIOR-PARNELL. 
FESTUCA ELATIOR-SMITH. 



TALL FESCUE GRASS. 



A tall strong growing species, not common on meadows, excepting those 
that lie along the banks of rivers or rest on very moist low ground. This 
grass has been brought into some notice lately on account of the large 
quantity of herbage it produces, which, though of a coarse nature, is much 
relished by all domestic animals. In a country like Ireland, where so much 
marshy land occurs, a more general application of such grasses as the present, 
would no doubt lead to good results, and as forming part of a mixture, 
greatly, improve the hay on low wet ground, where the natural herbage is 
so frequently of a coarse quality. In the Botanic Gardens it continues to 
grow luxuriantly, although planted on a dry calcareous soil; but that 
best adapted for its growth is a tenaceous clay, on which it becomes 
highly productive. Like most other strong growing kinds, the produce of 
this species is rather of a coarse nature, and gets very hard when allowed 
to remain too long before being cut, but if cut rather before flowering it is 
not so, and the after-grass is tender. 



BUCETUM LOLIACEUM.-PARNELL. 
FESTUCA LOLIACEA.-SMITH. 

RTE GRASS OB SPIKED FESCUE GRASS. 



A good species for rich moist meadows, but not of general occiurence 
through the country, nor ve the seeds very easily procured, proving often 
abortive in the spikelets. Where it occurs naturally, it furnishes a good 
supply of both leaves and stems, which are relished by all kinds of cattle. 
Sinclair, in his experiments, found this species superior to the Rye grass in 
point of produce, and also to contain more nutritive matter. 
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Festuga Elatiob — Tall Fescue Qrass. Festuca Loliacea — Rye Orass ob Spieed Fescue Grass. 
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BRITISH AGWCULTURAL GRASSES. 



FESTUCA MYURIS, 



WALL FESCUE GRASS. 



Not of much value for Agricultural purposes, though it sometimes consti- 
tutes a considerable portion of the herbage on thin gravelly or sandy ground. 
The tops of walls and dry banks are its favourite localities. 



GLYCERIA AQUATICA. 



WATER SWEET MEADOW GRASS. 



A large growing species, generally occurring on the margins of slow 
nmning streams, or on moist ground where water remains a considerable 
portion of the year. It produces a large bulk of herbage, which, although 
very coarse to appearance, is nevertheless soft and nutritious, and when 
young is relished by cattle. 

It is only valuable, in an Agricultural view, for very wet places which 
cannot be sufficiently well drained. 

The extensively creeping roots of this grass render it important for bind- 
ing the banks of canals and rapid running rivers, where in such places, when 
once introduced, it spreads quickly. It is not general in Ireland. 

Although a coarse kind, and altogether unsuited for ground where any of 
the superior grasses will grow freely, it might, notwithstanding, be grown 
advantageously in many parts of the country, which at present are only pro- 
ducing coarse, half aquatic plants, which afford miserable food for cattle. 
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Fbstitca Myubis — Wall Fescub Qbass. Olicebia Aquatica — Wateb Swbbt Meadow Qbass. 
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BRITISH AGMCmiTURAL QEASSES. 



GLYCERIA FLUITANS. 



FLOAT SWEET MEADOW GRASS. 



A very common species, occurring in almost every marshy pool through 
the country, where the long leaves may be observed floating on the surface. 

It is only useful for such places — but there valuable — ^where the superior 
grasses will not grow. Cattle relish it much, and will wade to a consider- 
able depth to get it ; and although its natural localities are marshy places, 
it will also grow on very damp bottoms, which are only occasionally 
irrigated, where its long stems lie close to the moist earth. The seeds of 
this species are gathered in Poland and Germany, and used for human 
food. Ducks and other aquatic birds are fond of them also ; and trout are 
even said to eat them. 
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Gltceeia Fluitanb — Float Sweet Meadow Grabs. 
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HOLCUS LANATUS. 

WHITE GRASS OB T0RK8HIBB FOG. 



One of the most abundant of all our natural grasses, occurring, as it does 
largely, on most of the meadows throughout Ireland. 

Considerable differences of opinion prevail relative to its value and com- 
parative merits : some writers on the subject asserting that it is perfectly 
worthless as either a meadow or pasture grass; others state it to be an 
average good grass. Our observations have led us to consider its import- 
ance chiefly to depend on the situations where it grows naturally, or 
where it is required for. 

On good lands, capable of producing the superior kinds in perfection, it 
may not possess sufficient merit to entitle it to take a prominent place ; but 
for being grown on peaty bog, or for damp inferior soil, it is no doubt a 
suitable species, because such are the situations where it luxuriates when 
growing spontaneously, and where it will produce a fair crop of hay even if 
sown alone. It arrives at its full growth the second year, and produces a 
tolerable crop the first year, if sown early. It is not, however, equal to 
the Cocksfoot for rich peaty soil, which should always be preferred. 

In consequence of the general prevalence of the White Grass, and its 
aptitude to produce seed, it is too extensively sold, particularly by dealers, 
who do not make it their particular study to select only the best kinds of 
grass seeds. 
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HOLCUS MOLLIS. 

CREEPINO SOFT 0BAS8. 



One of the worst grasses to be introduced on good land, and only fit for 
being sown on dry barren wastes. This bad kind may be readUy dis- 
tinguished fi*om the Holcus Lanatus by its creeping squitch-like roots, and 
smaller and whiter panicles, that species bemg fibrous rooted. 
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BRITISH AGEICULTUEAL GRASSES. 



HORDEUM PRATENSE. 

ICEADOW BARLET GRASS. 



A rather prevalent grass in good meadows, though not much noticed. 

It answers better for pasture than meadow, on account of shooting early 
into leaf, and the roots keeping a good hold of the ground ; besides, the 
herbage contains a very considerable degree of nutritive matter. It is said 
to be the prevailing grass in some pastures in Norfolk, which are considered 
excellent for sheep. 

At the time of flowering, the greatest quantity of nutritive matter is con- 
tained in this species, which diminishes as the seeds approach to ripeness. 
The crop ought therefore to be cut as nearly at that time as possible. It 
likes to grow in the society of other kinds, and is seldom found alone ; it is 
therefore only suitable for forming a portion of a mixture. 



HORDEUM MURORUM. 



WALL BARLET GRASS. 



A species of no importance for Agricultural purposes, generally found 
growing by road sides and on wall tops near large towns, but not conunon 
through the country, which is fortunate, being a grass rather to be avoided 
than encouraged. 

The long awns on the florets render it dangerous for the mouths of 
cattle, by causing inflammation when they feed on it. 
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Ho&DEUM Fbatbnse — MsADow Bablbi Gbass. Hobdeum Musobum — Wall Bablbt Gbass. 
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LOLIUM PERENNE. 

PERENNIAL RTE OBASS. 



One of the best of all our known grasses for Agriculture, and more gene- 
rally in use throughout Britain than any other species. It possesses many 
of the good qualities in large proportion : soon arriving to its fiill growth ; 
growing on all kinds of soils ; the herbage containing a large proportion of 
nutritive matter, and being easily made into hay : but although it will grow 
on any kind of soil, it likes strong loams or clays best, and is not well 
suited for newly reclaimed bog. 

Several varieties of this valuable grass have been from time to time re- 
oonunended, and still continue to be considered superior to the original, as 
Pacey's, Stickne/s, Russell's, Whitworth's, &c. 

The two former have been cultivated in the experimental ground in the 
Botanic Gardens, along with the original, to which they are no doubt 
superior, by producing a greater quantity of more succident herbage. 

It is not of so permanent a nature as its appellation indicates, and there- 
fore not one of the best grasses for converting good ground into rich mea- 
dow. The same plants are not often of more than two years' duration ; 
but in consequence of their seeding freely the first year, a yoimg crop is 
produced from the seeds which drop; and in this way it holds its place 
until the third year, when the more permanent kinds cover the groimd, 
and the so-called Perennial Rye Grass frequently disappears altogether. 
It should, however, always be in considerable proportion with any mixture 
for permanent meadow, on account of it yielding a good crop the first year, 
and continuing to afford a supply of herbage, while the more permanent, 
but slower growing kinds, are attaining to perfection. Its greatest value is 
for sowing with Red Clover, on land which is only intended to be one or 
two years under grass. 
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LOLIUM ITALICUM. 

ITALIAN RTE ORASg. 



This species is here introduced in consequence of its great importance 
for Agricultural purposes, and being now naturalized. It is a native of the 
South of Europe, consequently, I have had no opportunity of remarking 
it, farther than seeing it cultivated along with other good grasses in the 
Botanic Gardens, and extensively through the country, where it is very 
generally and deservedly preferred to the former species, than which, it 
grows much faster, produces thicker leaves, and more succulent stems ; but 
when allowed to stand too long uncut, it becomes harsh, and then appears 
a very coarse grass. There can, however, be no doubt of it being a most 
desirable addition, and exceedingly useful for alternate husbandry. With 
a view of testing its duration, by frequent cuttings, a portion of it was cut 
four times in one year, the last time in No^mber ; another portion of the 
same plat only twice. The latter portion had almost died out during the 
winter, while the former remained, and produced a good crop the second 
year. 

For high farming, on good ground, this is decidedly the best species yet 
known. In early spring, when the other kinds have made but little pro- 
gress, the Italian Rye Grass will be fit to cut for soiling ; and ^ith equal 
rapidity after-grass will be produced during the season until November, by 
which time it may have yielded four, or even five, crops. 
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LOLIUM TEMULENTUM. 

DARNEL RTE GRASS. 



This is the only one of our British grasses which is deleterious, and 
therefore rather to be avoided than encouraged. Nothing marks out bad 
husbandry more clearly than its prevalence, as it inclines most to grow on 
poor worn-out soils, especially where oats have been frequently repeated as 
a crop. In such places it sometimes forms a large portion of the produce ; 
and on the grain being made into meal, the Darnel mixes with it, affecting 
the head and stomach of those who partake of it, as we have oftener than 
once experienced* ' 
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LoLiuM iTALictm — Italian RtE QaASS. Lolium TmnjLENTUM — ^Darnel Rye Grass. 
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MELICA CJIRULEA. 

PURPLE MELIC ORASS. 



A very coarse species, which only occurs on cold boggy ground, where 
water lodges a considerable portion 6f the year. Its harshness mak^s it 
disliked by all sorts of cattle, which will only eat it when compelled by 
hunger. It is known in the country under the name of blue grass. 

Mr. Pamell states, that the inhabitants of the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
manufacture the stems into ropes, and in England the country people make 
broom whisks of it. 

I have frequently observed this to be almost the only grass growing on 
wet meadows in some parts of Ireland, which, along with rushes and a few 
other aquatic plants, constitute the miserable winter fodder of the cattle 
when made into hay. 




MELICA UNIFLORA. 

WOOD MELIC GRASS. 



This pretty grass is not suitable for being cultivated, excepting in rather 
dry shady woods, which are its natural habitats, and where it grows freely. 
It might form part of a mixture for being sown where cover is required 
in woods. 
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MILIUM EFFUSUM. 



WOOD MILLET GRASS. 



A comparatively scarce species, only occurring in dry woods, under the 
shades of trees, where it is valuable, particularly in game preserves, on 
account of it producing a large quantity of small hard seeds, which are 
much relished by pheasants and other birds. Mr. Sinclair observes, — " were 
this grass more cultivated, it would tend to save the corn fields near where 
that species of game is encouraged;" and should therefore be grown for 
that purpose. The Millet Grass is also very ornamental where it grows 
naturally, with its elegant spreading pale panicles of florets* 

The seed should be sown soon after it ripens, which generally occurs in 
August. Previous to sowing, the ground should be well stirred about the 
roots of trees and other spots which are considered desirable to occupy 
with it, when the seeds should be scattered, and partially covered in by a 
rough long-toothed rake. 




NARDUS STRICTA. 



HEATH MAT GRASS. 



A very conunon species on dry heathy moors; but even there it is seldom 
eaten by sheep or other cattle, on account of its very harsh substance. 
Goats are almost the only animals which feed on it, and it is only where 
other kinds of herbage is scarce they will touch it. 
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Milium EFFDOBf — ^Woqd MxxsiBt Gbaas. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



PHALARIS ARUNDINACEA. 



BEED CANART GRASS. 



A species of very general occurrence along the margins of rivers, lakes, 
and on low alluvial ground 

It produces a weighty crop of herbage, which contains considerable 
nutritive powers, and is eaten by cows and other cattle if cut or grazed 
while young ; but when allowed to run to seed, its culms get hard and 
coarse, when it is more useful for covering ricks, thatching cottages, &c., 
purposes for which it is frequently used 

It commences to grow early in the season, which might render it of some 
value for being more extensively planted on wet ground, that will not pro- 
duce better sorts. 
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PHLEUM PRATENSE. 



MEADOW CAT8TAIL OB TIMOTHT GRASS. 



An excellent grass for cultivation on rich moist meadows, situations -it 
naturally prefers, particularly where the ground is liable to be occasionally 
flooded. 

In Mr. Sinclair's extensive analyzation of grasses, this species was 
found to contain more of nutritive matter than any other kind. It pro- 
duces the leaves early in spring, which shoot quick from seed the first year, 
and continue long in full verdure : the culms are of a firm texture, not so 
liable to be injured by winds or heavy rains as most other grasses, qualities 
which render it valuable as part of a mixture with other weak growing 
kinds. Next to the Perennial Rye Grass, this is the most extensively cul- 
tivated of -bH our indigenous species, and is frequently sown without mix- 
ture, though much inferior to either Perennial or Italian Rye Grass, for 
ground which is only intended to be one year in grass. For permanent 
meadow, on rich alluvial moist soil, this is a very valuable species, and 
should form fiilly one-half of any mixture of grasses to sow on such places, 
but for dry light land it is not suitable. It is further considered to be one 
of the best kinds for sowing on reclaimed bog, though, in oiu* opinion, 
inferior to the Cocksfoot for that purpose. 
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Phalaris Aeukdin'acea— FtEED Canary Grass. Phleum Pratexse — Meadow Catstail or Timothy Grass. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



POA ANNUA. 

AKNUAL MEADOW 6BASS. 



The most general of all our grasses, growing on every kind of soil and 
situation, from the sea shore to the mountain top ; and frequently a very 
troublesome weed on garden walks, yards, and paved coiuts, where a good 
method of getting rid of it is to sprinkle the place with common salt, which 
will destroy the roots, and prevent the seeds from vegetating, for a time, at 
least. 
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POA NEMORALIS. 

WOOD MEADOW 0BA8S. 



A valuable species for being sown in woods and young plantations, in 
consequence" of it thriving well under the shade of trees, as well as in open 
meadows ; and when cultivated along with other grasses, it makes a good 
component part of a mixture. The early growth of this species, and its 
fine succulent herbage, render it a very suitable kind to sow among grasses 
intended for sheep walks, especially if the ground be rather shady. 

Its greatest value is, however, for woods, where it %ill continue to grow 
after all the other superior species disappear, when the trees become too 
dense for their thriving ; it should therefore be sown in large proportion 
with any mixture in young plantations, where the ground has been well 
trenched and prepared before planting. 
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PoA AnktTa — As-svkh Meadow G&Asd. toA Nemoralis — Wood Meadow Grass. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



POA TRIVIALIS. 

ROUGH STALKED MEADOW 6BA88. 



An excellent species, very common in moist rich situations. The her- 
bage contains highly nutritive properties, and is much liked by all kinds of 
cattle, it should therefore form part of a mixture for all good pastures, 
especially such as are rich and damp. It is, however, liable to lodge when 
it occurs in large proportion, without a mixture of the stronger growing 
kinds among it, as may be seen by examining any rich meadow where partial 
lodgment has taken place; the prevailing grass on the lodged spots will gene- 
rally be found to be this species. It is well suited for irrigation, thriving 
best when the roots have a constant supply of moisture. Oxen, horses, 
and sheep have all a peculiar relish for the Rough Stalked Meadow Grass, 
which is kept constantly eaten down when other species are little touched. 

This grass should be cut when in flower, as it loses much of its nutritive 
matter when the seeds approach towards ripeness. The difference is said 
to be as three to one in its favour when early cut. 




POA PRATENSIS. 

SMOOTH STALKED MEADOW GRASS. . 



A very common species on dry ditch banks, wall tops, and meadows, 
where its extensively creeping roots enable it to resist drought longer than 
most species, and by which it may be effectually distinguished from the P. 
trivialisy which has fibrous roots, and soon suffers during a continuation of 
dry weather in consequence. The Smooth Stalked Meadow Grass occurs 
in sufiicient abundance natxirally on the situations best adapted for its 
growth, and therefore not much to be commended for sowing where the 
superior grasses will grow freely. There are several very distinct varieties 
of it, which appear to be affected chiefly by the situations where they grow. 
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PoA Trivial18 — Rough Stalked Meadow Gbass. Poa Pratexsis — Smooth Stalked Meadow Gbass. 
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POA MARITIMA. 



SALT MAB8H MEADOW GBA88. 



Only valuable for salt marshes, where it is often the principal grass pro- 
duced, and there much relished by cattle, which will frequently leave good 
pasture to browse on it. It is by no means an inconsiderable species in 
Ireland, where so much ground of this nature occurs round the whole 
island ; nor does it ever occur, excepting in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sea. 




POA DISTANS. 



BEFLEXED MEADOW 6BA88. 



A species which only occurs naturally on salt marshes along the sea 
shore, and will not thrive elsewhere — consequently only valuable for being 
sown in such places. 
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PoA Mabitim A — Salt Mabsu Mbabow Orass. Poa Bistaks—Beflbxed Mbai>ow Grass. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 



TRITICUM REPENS. 

CEEEPINO WHEAT OB SQUITCH 0BA88. 



A species well known to the Agriculturist, on account of its extensively 
creeping roots, which become one of the greatest pests on good land, when 
once allowed to get dirty. The young leaves are jeaten by cattle, and it 
generally forms no inconsiderable part of pastures ; but to know how to 
eradicate it, is of greater importance than to grow it 




TRITICUM CANINUM- 



BEABDED WHEAT QBASS. 



This, in some localities, becomes of considerable importance. For ex- 
ample, in moist shady woods, where it grows naturally, the foliage is pro- 
duced early, and relished by all kinds. of cattle. It is one of the few species 
which will thrive well under the shade of trees, and should therefore form 
part of any mixture for such situations. 

This being a fibrous rooted species, it might be tried to advantage in the 
reclaiming of deep bog. With respect to its nutritive properties, it was 
found by Mr. Sinclair to rank very high among the superior grasses. 
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TRIODIA DECUMBENS- 

SEOUMBEirr HBATH 6BA88. 



A very common species in Ireland, on wet retentive spongy ground, 
especially along the bases of hills, and on rather elevated situations, where 
it often constitutes a considerable portion of the herbage. Although not 
disliked by any kind of domestic cattle, its principal value is for ground 
not suitable for producing the superior grasses, and where in such situations 
it generally grows in sufficient abimdance spontaneously. 



ROTTBOELLIA INCURVATA. 

HAED SEA GRASS. 



This species is confined to salt marshes along the coast, where, though it 
frequently composes the principal portion of the herbage, may yet be con- 
sidered of very little Agricultural importance. 
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Tbiodu DiouM BMB D wcmomf Ematb Gbim. Bottbokllu Ihoubtata — Habd Sea Orass. 
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CAREX RECURVATA. 

GLAUCOUS HEATH CAREX. 



This species of sedge grass, and the Pink-leaved Sedge Grass — Cares 
panicea — ^may be readily distinguished from most other kinds, by their 
leaves bearing a good deal of resemblance to those of our common garden 
pink. They generally grow in company; and wherever they occur in 
abimdance, the circumstance may be looked on as a sure indication of the 
subsoil being retentive, and the ground in want of drainage. 

The Sedge grasses are very abundant in many parts of Ireland, where 
they frequently constitute a large proportion of poor pastures, especially those 
resting on wet sour land. Cattle will sometimes crop them down in common 
with other herbage, which arises principally from their being so mixed up 
with it, as they seldom eat any of the species if they happen to be growing 
separately. The specimen here inserted will enable those who are un- 
acquainted with plants to recognise the Sedge grasses from the true grasses. 




^ '^ JUNCUS ULIGINOSUS. 



LESSEB BOO JOIHTED RUSH. 



This rush abounds extensively in most parts of Ireland, especially on 
cold wet retentive soil, where in such localities it often constitutes the bulk 
of the herbage produced. None of our indigenous plants mark a soil more 
surely in want of drainage than this does; consequently, wherever it luxu- 
riates, or occurs in large quantities, the soil may be reckoned on as sour, 
and much in want of being dried. There are several other species of 
Juncus which bear a considerable resemblance to this kind, that frequently 
grow along with it. All the Rushes denote a soil surcharged with moisture ; 
but the different species indicate as well different qualities of soil. For 
example, the Soft Rush, Juncus effusus^ grows mostly on ground that 
would be productive if drained and reclaimed. The Hard Rush, again, 
indicates ground of inferior quality ; and in this manner the natural 
herbage which is produced seldom fails to point out both the nature of soils 
and their conditions, when consulted aright. 
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Oabex Recubvata— QLAUcbrs IIejith Cari!x. Juxcua Ulminosub — ^Lesser 15og Joiktbd Rush. 
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FOBEiaN QBASSES. 



FOKEIGN GRASSES, 

WmCH MIGHT BE USEFUL TO ADD AS MiXTDSES FOB MeADOW OB 

Peruahent Pastobes. 
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Festuca Nigbescens — ^Blackish Fescue Grass. 



This is a strong growing species, and the earliest grass among the whole 
collection now in the Botanic Gardens. The leaves are a dark green 
colour, inclined to black, and fully as strong as those of Festuca elatior. 
It is a very hardy kind, and seems to recommend itself for being grown on 
upland pasture. Roots fibrous. 



Festuca Heterophylla — Various Leaved Fescue Grass. 

This is a very fine leaved kind, growing stronger than our Sheep's Fes- 
cue — Festuca ovinay and might be useful for sowing as part of a mixture 
for upland sheep pastures, or fine lawns. Roots fibrous. 



Festuca Fasciculata — Fascicled Fescue Grass. 

This is also a fine leaved kind of Fescue, which might improve sheep 
walks, and finely kept lawns in pleasure-grounds. Roots fibrous. 



PoA Nervata — Nerved Meadow Grass. 

This species bears considerable resemblance to the Wood Meadow 
Grass — Poa nemoralis^ than which it is much better adapted for growing 
in open meadows. The leaves are fine, and produced in great abundance. 
It grows fireely in the Botanic Gardens, on dry limestone soil ; and being a 
very hardy species, it produces herbage early, and retains firm possession 
of the groimd when once established. Roots fibrous. 



Alopecuris Nigricans — Blackish Foxtail Grass. 

This seems to be an excellent species, as seen growing with our common 
Foxtail. Both grass and culms are stronger than those of the latter, and 
produced fully as early. It grows fireely on limestone soil in the Botanic 
Gardens. Roots somewhat creeping. 



HORDEUH BuLBOSUH — ^BULBOUS-ROOTED BaRLET GrASS. 

This is an excellent species, which grows freely, and produces a large 
quantity of herbage, which is much relished by cattle, particularly horses. 
It is a much stronger growing kind than our Meadow Barley Grass, ffor^ 
deum pratense, and would be preferable to add as part of a mixture if the 
seeds could be obtained in sufficient^ quantity. Roots partly bulbous and 
partly fibrous. 
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Bbomus Schraderi — Schrader's Brohe Grass. 

This strong growing species of Brome has been lately recommended for 
cultivation, but does not appear to have realized the favourable expecta- 
tions which some Agriculturists entertained concerning it. No doubt it 
grows very fest, and produces a large quantity of herbage which, however, 
is of a very coarse quality, and seems to be disliked by cattle. It beii^ an 
annual species, ripening its seeds quickly, they drop and vegetate at once 
when the weather is moist ; and the yotmg plants, which vegetate about 
tile end of July or beginning of August, continue to grow all the winter, 
and are green when every other species is in a dormant state. Owing ta 
this circumstance, it might be of considerable importance for sowing as part 
of a mixture. 



Falkland Island Tussac Grass. 

This grass, about which so much has been said and written of late years, 
has certainly not by any means Realized the sanguine expectations which: 
were held respecting it. Plants of it have been sent from the Botanic 
Gardens to more than one hundred individuals, located in different parts of 
Ireland, all of whom were requested to report what progress the grass 
made ; bui^ although it is now nearly two years since the plants were distri- 
buted, there has not yet been any favourable account of them. Those who 
have reported, for the most part agree in stating the difficulty they have 
experienced in keeping the plants alive during the winter, when the sum- 
mer made Tussacs are very liable to damp off; and this statement exactly 
corresponds with our own experience of it imder cultivation in the Botaaie 
Gardens. The plants grow freely enough, but they have never yet been 
stronger than we have seen good Cocksfoot grass, (to which this specie? 
bears considerable resemblance) and one-half of them aimttally perish dur- 
ing winter. 

It propagates readily by parting the roots in spring, and mi^t soon be 
increased to a very considerable extent by that means, if it \<^ire found of 
sufficient value to repay the outlay and labour consequent on its increase. 
The most likely places for it flourishing would be on the several islands 
along the coast, where the sea vapour and spray would there constantly 
influence it, circumstances which appear to be necessary for Us perfeefr 
health and vigour. It haa not, however, been sufficiently well tiied yet in> 
these countries. 



Gykebiuh Aroenteum — Pa2|pas Grass. 

This splendid grass, which covers the extensive pampas oT South Brazil, 
has ]^*eved to be quite hardy in Ireland ; but the herbage is aHoge^eo of 
too coarse a nature for being of any Agricultural importmcg. In the 
Botanic Gardens it grows in large tufts, producing leaves Ax. feet long, witii' 
the flowering stems ten feet high. The panicles of flowers are silvetf 
white, and. about a foot and a half loi^, appearing like the Ikrge white 
feathers worn in military C2^ 
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